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E.R. Hope 7. 
Translations. Officer, Directorate of Scientific Information Services, UL 24 1961 
Defence Research Board, Ottawa 
_ In writing this paper, we started from the idea of compiling some figures, 
ich, even if incomplete and not permitting exact comparisons, would neverthe- 
ss give an idea of library facilities in the Soviet Arctic (mainland) and Sub- 
tic. The attempt to organize and check the statistics led into some interesting 
ays, of which we should like to give an account. 
The data in Tables I-VI are extracted from the following sources. 
1. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia [Bol'’shaya Sovetskaya 
Enciklopediya] of 1957, and its 1960 Yearbook. 
2. The special volume entitled "The Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Republics", of the 1947 edition of the Great Soviet En- 
cy clopedia. 
(This corresponds to vol. 50 of the 1957 edition, but 
it contains more detail about the earlier years). 
3. RSFSR za 40 Let: Statisticheskii Sbornik [The RSFSR after | 
Forty Years: a Statistical Repertory]. Central Bureau of 
Statistics of the RSFSR. "Soviet Russia" Press, Moscow, 1958. 
4, Yu. D. Desheriyev, Razvitiye Mladopis'mennykh Yazykov 
Narodov SSSR [Development of the Newly Literate Languages 
of the USSR]. Uchpedgiz, Moscow, 1958. 
5. Ye. A. Bokarev and Yu. D. Desheriyev [editors], Mladopis' 
menniye Yazyki Narodov SSSR [Newly Literate Languages of the 
USSR]. Acad. Sc. Press, Moscow-Leningrad, 1959. 
6. F.S. Abrikosova [editor], 40 Let Bibliotechnogo Stroyitel'stva 
v SSSR [Forty Years of Library Construction in the USSR]. 
7. V. Ye. Vasil'chenko, Istoriya Bibliotechnogo Dela v SSSR. 
"Sovetskaya Rossiya" Press, Moscow, 1958. 
E It has been from time to time observed that Soviet statistics are hard to 
mal with. Certainly nothing can lie like statistics, if we let them do so, and 
mis is true of any statistics, not just those of the Soviet Union. é 
| For instance, the number of public libraries in the United Kingdom in 1958 
eported as a modest 559, as against 3935 public libraries in Finland, and 
‘in the United States (Public Library Statistics, UNESCO Bulletin for Libra- 
> 15, 1, 4-6, 1961). But the figures for holdings of these libraries are: U.K. 
00,000; Finland 5,233,000; U.S. 200,000,000. In a footnote, it is explained 
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here for Young Canada's Book Week in rover when they will be the focal 
point of the celebration. They will be on display in the Exhibition Room 
of the library during Young Canada's Book Week. At the close of the 
bition they will be shelved in a special alcove in the Children's 
ment. Most of the books will be for circulation but the more expensive 
editions will be kept for permanent display in the Children's Department. 
The complete collection will be available as illustrative material to 
accompany book talks. 







It is certain that the books will be used. The Wery attractive- 
ness of the editions will recommend them to the children. It is to be hoped 
that as the child uses the collection he will develop an awareness - not 
only of the rich heritage of his own national literature, but also that of 
the other nations and races which make up the population of the city of 
Sydney. ; 


We are grateful to the Canadian Federation of University Women 
whose grant has made this special collection possible, a collection for 
which our normal budget could never allow. 


ye 
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VA 
M./ Catherine Nichols, 
Children's Librarian. 
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in the year 1956: 


cessarily mean its absence, (It is obvious, for instance, that Murmansk City 
ust have libraries. ) Moreover, =sevannot say what sorts of sizes of libraries 
re represented in Table III, and holdifigs statistics are lacking. 


Nevertheless, we take it that the mere fact of a library's existing in this 


Boreal region is significant. 


The relation between the Arctic libraries and schools is not clear. Pos- 


sibly the majority of the former are school libraries, though it is also possible 


that they do double service as public libraries, On the other hand, the libraries 
of research institutions (known to exist in several of the communities) will ob- 
viously be included. 


Table Il, listing libraries in the Minority Regions, provides a useful check 
on numbers. Its significance will be appreciated from examination of the map 
of the USSR. But here too the types of library are not stated, and holdings 
statistics are lackin¢e. 


For the Murmansk Region we have the important datum that there are 166 


public libraries (Table III). This region, however, would appear to be excep- 


tional in several respects. 
Table I, for the three northern ASSRs, lists public libraries (m4ssovyye 
bibliothéki), and it does include holdings. This Table is most useful. From it 


we find, for the average public library in these territories above 60° of latitude, 


Karelia Komi ASSR Yakutia 


4 fo has Book stock 8600 vols. 5900 vols. 4800 vols. 
Books per 1000 population are: 6800 vols. 3560 vols. 5860 vols. 
Public Libraries per 100,000 population are: th 60.5 123 


These statistics must of course be considered in the light of what we have 


said. For comparability with North American statistics, the holdings figures 


might have to be divided by four. Moreover, it is unlikely that they can be 


extrapolated tothe libraries above the Arctic Circle without a further scaling 


down. 


Nevertheless, there does remain a hard core of fact, most interesting for 
us in Canada. 


It is seen that all the far-northern Regions (Table II) for which we have com- 
piled data -- except the Murmansk Region (Table III) with its predominantly 
Russian population -~ are Minority Regions; that is, they are the homes of non- 
Slavic peoples having languages of their own, of quite different family from the 
Russian language. So too the three northern ASSRs of Table I are the national 
homes of minority peoples. The question of Arctic or Sub-Arctic library re- 
sources is thus inescapably connected with that of the northern and far-northern 
minority languages. 


The post-Revolutionary campaign for the eradication of illiteracy included 
the scientific study of the minority languages, and the creation of writing sys- 


_tems for them in cases where none existed. (All the Far Northern group -- 
but not the Northern group -- of minority languages was analphabetic. ) 


At first the tendency was to use the Roman alphabet for the new writing sys- 


tems. (In the 20's, there was even talk of romanizing the Russian language 
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that the 559 British public libraries are Te dgighi OY systems, having 33, 673 
service points or outlets. Obviously there # ilferent ways of counting or or= 
ganizing libraries, and one realizes the possibilities in the uncritical use (or 


manipulation) of such figures. 


In the same set of statistics we are informed that the USSR, in 1958, had 
137,609 public libraries, with a stock of 752,604,000 volumes, Comparing this 
with the U.S. figures (7871 public libraries and 200, 000,000 volumes) we see 
at once that the holdings are much more in line than the numbers of libraries; it 
is clear that the count of libraries offers no basis whatever for comparison, 
Moreover, we find contradictions in the annually reported numbers of Soviet 
public libraries; it appears (USSR Handbook, Northern Book House, Tormio, 
1957) that in 1955 the USSR had more public libraries than in 1955 (namely, 
147,412 as against 137,609). But the book holdings in 1955 are given as 
590, 624,000, so that the 1958 book holdings represent not a decrease but an in- 
crease, and indeed a reasonable percentage of increase. 





But even the holdings statistics are not directly comparable. The United 
States reports 200 million volumes in public libraries in 195c, tne Soviet Union 
nearly 753 million, The latter figure may be exaggerated for propaganda pur- 
poses, but this is not necessarily the case. The Soviet statistics include the 
holdings of multitudinous clubs, trade-union centers and so forth (see tue above- 
cited USSR Handbook, pp. 154-155); also libraries in collective farms and other 
rural establishments, To achieve comparability we should probably bave to add 
to the U.S. statistics the libraries of every club, Chamber of Commerce or 
other association; every private pay-library and every bookstore loan collection; 
every church or Sunday-school library; every farmer's winter reading book- 
shelf; every casual, unsuperintended or janitor~superintended collection of 
books in every union hall. 


Furthermore, the campaign against rural illiteracy in tae USSR involved 4 
wholesale donating and collecting of privately owned books (Vasil! chenko, p. 63 ££). 
We are told that Maksixm Goriki, for example, contributed some nundreds of books © 
from his own library (ibid., p.90). Itis likely that a great part of the s00k-stock © 
that is held by individuals in Western countries has been organized for collective 
use in the USSR. What a quantity this may represent is clear if we stop to think 
of the number of books each of us has lying around; of the long life of hard-shell 
books and our unwillingness to destroy therm; of the perennial output of our presses, 


These considerations will perhaps explain the high figures for Soviet public 
library holdings, particularly in the RSFSR and in tne Ukraine. (Data for each 
Republic of the Soviet Union, 1955, are given in the USSR Handbook, pp. 215-244, ) 
The ‘figures given for the holdings of the smaller Republics and the more recenily 
incorporated Republics -- Latvia, Estonia -- are quite comparable with those of 
the smaller West-European nations (UNESCO Bull., avove-cited. Moreover, 
the count of libraries in these minor Republics is seen to be ona basis com- 
parable with that in Denmark or Finland, Itis, however, not comparable with 
the U.S., U.K. or Canadian public library count and organization, 


Because of the anticipated difficulties with the statistics, we tried at least 
to start our investigation of Soviet Arctic libraries from a basis that would be 
as far as possible independent of the official figures, Accordingly, to con- 
struct Table III we compiled a list of forty-one Soviet (mainland) coxaiunities 
situated above the Arctic Circle, and we looked up each place-name separately 
in the Great Soviet Encyclopedia to see whether libraries were mentioned. 

The Table lists the positive results (only), The picture cannot be complete, 
because the fact that the encyclopedia article fails, to mention a library does not 
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itself.) Later it was realized that romanizing tie rainority languaves was a w.is- 
take, and everything was changed over to tm —ssian alphabet, This made it 
possible to use the minority language as a stepping-stone to the learning of 
Russian, wich in turn opens tne way to a higher education and to the great 

book resources of the Russian language. Use of a different alphabet for the 
minority language would of course mean that the student, commencing the 

study of Russian, aas to start all over again in a new alphabet. 


The practice that finally crystallized out of much experiment is to teach 
the minority language (and to teach in the minority language) for the first three 
years or so of school; then to introduce Russian, In regions where, however, 
the minority population is generally bilingual, Russian is introduced from the 
first year of primary school, 


Library statistics must of course be interpreted in the light of the above 
circumstances. The book resources of the minority language will necessarily 
be much less than those of Russian; consequently the bulk of all library holdings, 
in the minority region, will be in Russian, It is in order to give some idea of 
the probable library language-ratios that we include, in Tables IV and V, data 
on book and periodical publication in the northern minority languages. 


Also to be taken into account is the ratio of Russian population to minority 
population in the different areas, and the varying extent of bilingualism. 
Bilingualism (the farciliar use of Russian) in the Karelian and K6mi ASSRs 
accounts for the relatively lower ratio of mincrity-language publication as 
compared with Yakutia. The first two republics are strongly Russified, On 
tae Other hand, in Yakutia the minority language is flourishing, with a con- 
siderable literary development, The reason is that the Russian element in tue 
population was always small -- in Tsarist days, mainly political exiles -- and 
the tendency was actually for the Russians to adopt the Yak(Gt language, in con- 
trast to the general Russification which was the prevailing tendency elsewhere. * 
(Moreover, several minor Siberian linguistic groups have been steadily shifting 
over to Yakut. ) 

* Incidentally one ray note tuat it was largely the Russian political exiles, most 
of whom were educated persons, that initiated Yak&t linguistic studies and 
laid the foundation for a written Yakft literature (cf. Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 
1957, vol. 49, p.545; cf. L.N. Khariton, The Yakfit Lanpuage, in Mladopis'! 
raennyye Yazyki Narodov SSSR, p.193 fi). 
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In the above light -- bilingualism and relative Russian eleinent in tae popula- 
tion -- we can understand the pre-Revolutionary distribution of literacy in tae 
territories now occupied by the taree nortnern ASSKRs of Table I (as given in 
RSFSR za 40 Let), namely: 


Karelia 15% Year of reference 
K6rni ASSR 25 Zo uncertain, 
Yakutia 2% 


The number of native Yakits literate at tunis time was probably srnaller: ir. 
the 1897 census it was 0.7% (Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 1947 edition, special 
volume, p.1206). The difference represents the sroall Russian element. 


On the other hand it is clear that in pre-Revolutionary Karelia and in the 
Komi lands illiteracy was already on the way out. By 1914 sornething approach- 
ing half of the Karelian children of primary school age were in (Russian-language 
schools (RSFSR za 40 Let, p.177). In the K6mi territory, literacy wad already 
reached nearly the same level as in European Russia as a whole, 
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Finally, if the statistics are to be properly understood, one special circum- 
stance must be noted. We refer me sex disparity in the distribution of literacy. 
For instance, it is stated (RSFSR za +0 Let, p. 181) that in the pre-Revolutionary 
Komi territory a woman who could read and write was a rare exception, If this 
is true, we realize that the 25% literacy figure for the pre-Revolutionary Kémi 
territory rises to something like 50%, as far as the male population is con~ 
cerned. 


Since propaganda, propaganda above every other consideration, is taken to 
be the object of Communist statistics, the astonishingly high figures reported 
for the number of USSR libraries is an invitation to skepticism. We have tried 
to put the data in Tables I-VI on as sound a basis as possible. Nevertheless the 
reader, appalled by the figure of 137, 609 public libraries in the Soviet Union, 
may cast aside our Arctic library statistics as too insecure for serious con- 
sideration, ) 


Therefore it is perhaps no useless digression if we return to hammer at 
the statistics again; to offer an explanation for them, in terms of the anti- 
illiteracy drive of the 1920's and early 1930's, 


Obviously the primary school was the main spearhead of the movement to 
eradicate illiteracy, but the library also was a spearhead, The development of 
the two is so closely connected that we doubt the history of either can ever be 
written in isolation from the other. Yet we may apprehend that for adult edu- 
cation the library (town library, collective farm library, club library) was even 
more important than the school: it was the back-log of stability, the means of 
consolidating the advances made. 


Now in the years before the Revolution the Russian literacy level stood 
somewhere between 24.0% (census of 1897) and 51.1% (1926); * probably on 
the low side, because by 1926 the anti-illiteracy work was well advanced. The 
distribution of literacy was uneven: in rural areas it was extremely low, because 
of the characteristic hostility of the land-owners to popular education. The 
anti-illiteracy drive was therefore above all a rural affair. 


* The figures refer to the population above the age of nine years. In 1697 the 
distribution by sexes was: male 35.8%, female 12.4% (Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, 1947, special volume p. 1246). The percentages expressed in terms 
of the whole population (European Russia) in 1897 are 21.1%, 33.3%, 11.7% 
(pp. 1206-1207). The bulk of the female literacy was in urban communities. 
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''Drive'is probably too mild a word. Those days saw the high tide of agit-prop, 
and very likely there was no hamlet, no Dogpatch, no Brise-Culottes Township, 
no collective farm that could afford to be without a school and a library, or 
something that would pass for such, With us, it would be a social blackeye; in 
the Soviet roaring 20's, it would no doubt be dubbed a political shortcoming, 
and this was a tremendous reproach. 


Ts 


We have mentioned the book donation and collection campaigns. The pro- 
ceeds of these carnpaigns were, first and foremost, devoted to rural library ex- 
pansion, Volunteer workers sorted and arranged the collected books, and frequently 
shipped them to rural settlements, cooperative farms and schools in the form of 
ready-equipped and stocked libraries (Vasil'chenko, pp. 89-91: the sub-chapter 
is entitled ''The City's Aid to the Country in the Organization of Libraries"), 
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The early development was no doubt chine but it is clear that in the 1930's, 
once the objective of wide distribution of libraries nad been achieved, vigorous 
steps were taken to knit the whole together into a tight structure of local and 
regional library 'networks! (Vasil'chenko, p, 80 ff), 


The nur:oer of rural libraries * in 1955 is givenas 119,000 with book hold- 
ings of 302,000,000 volumes (USSR Handbook), 
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* As for school libraries, a rezcarkable indireci climpse is vouchsaied us, The 
German invaders, in thie Soviet territories that tuey occupiec, systematically 
burnt, destroyed cr plundered tiie linraries, including 62,000 schcol libraries 
containing 2000 to 25,000 books each (Great Soviet Encyclopedia, vel. 5, 2.143), 


lt is interesting to coxupare this with Poland, where the Gerrnan policy was the 
same. In 1936-1937 school libraries in Poland numbered 26, 133, witi holdings 
of 7,300,000 volumes. In 1945/46 there rexzained 7071 schocl libraries (in- 
cluding those in the territory annexed from Gerrnany) with holdings of 1,476, 006 
volumes. (Page 215, Statistical Yearbook of Poland, 1946, Central Statistical 
Office, Warsaw, 1949.) 


As regards the USSR public libraries, the total for books destroyed or carted 
off to Gerrnany is estizaied at 100,000, 000 volurses (Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 
logy crt. }. 





By 1932, according to Desheriyev (p. 59), illiteracy was to all intents and pur- 
poses liquidated. (Only in the Monammedan areas does the campaign appear to 
have been, at that time, a relative failure. ) 


The magnitude of the effort may be judged trom the statement that in tie 
1923-1930 campaign some hundreds of thousands of volunieer organizers, full- 
time or part-time, were dispatched irorm tne cities to the country (Vasil' chenko, 
p. &9). 


This mass invasion of the countryside may perbaps have been tue decisive 
strategy, the condition for success, Above all in the rural areas tve problem 
was complicated by a bitter hostility, tue hostility of the rural populace to the 
idea of educating women, The anti-illiteracy movement nad not only to get into 
the village, but even across the threshold inte the cottage kitcuen. 


It seems that the resistance of peasant orthodoxy was just swaraped by nuim- 


bers, And the astonishing number of rural libraries may no douvi be taken as 2 
monument to the anti-illiteracy campaign, 


TABLE _I 


Public Libraries in the Northern Autonomous Republics (ASSRs). 


The three ASSRs lie mainly north of the 60th parallel of latitude; 
see map facing page 12 of vol.50 of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 


Data are from "RSFSR za 40 Let" and refer specifically to public 
libraries. 


1914 1927 1956 
Karelia Libraries 37 98 485 
Population 615,000 Books 27,000 143,000 4,179,000 
1914 1927 1956 
Komi ASSR Libraries ° 115 405 
Population 670,000 Books - 248,000 2,384,000 
1914 1927 1956 
Yakutia Libraries 34 596 
Population 483,000 Books - 45,000 2,829,000 


Note:- Since the Komi and Yakut ASSRs did not exist as such in 1914, 
the figures for 1927 are the earliest available basis of comparison. 


Note:- The population figures are estimates for 1956 (April). 


TABLE IL 
Libraries and Schools in the Northern Minority Regions (Nacional'nyye Okruga). 


See map facing page 12 of vol.50 of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 
Data of 1956 earlier. 
Types of libraries not specified. 


Nénec Minority Region (entirely above the Arctic Circle):- 
17 libraries 
10 village reading rooms 
32. schools 


Yamalo-Néneg Minority Region (entirely above 60° latitude, and largely 
4 above the Arctic Circle):- 

67 libraries 
67 schools 


Taimyr (Dolgano-Nénec) Minority Region (mostly above the Arctic Circle):- 
13 libraries (but see Table III). 
48 schools 


Khanty-Mansi Minority Region (Mostly above 60° lat., but below the 
Arctic Circle):- 
No figures for the Region, but in Khanty-Mansiisk, the 
administrative center, there are 5 libraries and 13+ schools. 


Evénki Minority. Region (nearly all above 60°N; a good part extending 
above the Arctic Civele): - 
10 libraries 
3. village reading rooms 
21. schools 


Chukchee Minority Region (astride the Arctic Circle):- 
49 libraries 
66 schools 


Koriak Minority Region (astride the 60th parallel; below the Arctic Circle):- 
65 libraries 
48 village reading rooms 
98 schools 


Note:- Schools (including primary schools, middle schools, seven-year schools, 
trade schools, agricultural schools, etc.) are here shown because they 
frequently imply a library... The relationship between the two sets of 
figures (libraries, schools) is unfortunately not clear, 
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TABLE III 


Libraries and Schools in Settlements North of the Arctic Circle. 





Data are from the Great Soviet Encyclopedia (1957) and appear to 
refer, for the most part, to 1956. 


The types of libraries are not specified. 


Murmansk Region (Karelians and Lapps). 


Murmansk No data for libraries. 26 schools 

Kirovsk 6 major libraries. 10 schools 

Monchegorsk Libraries exist, but number not stated. 12 schools 
Péchenga 2 libraries, 1 middle school 


Note:- In the Murmansk Region as a whole there are 166 public libraries. The 
population of this region is mainly Russian, with Karelo-Finns and Lapps. 


Kémi_ASSR . 
Vorkuta 17 libraries, 19 schools 


ority Region 
Nar 'ydén-Mar 5 libraries, 10 schools 
Amderma 1 middle school 


Yamal-Nénec Minority Region 


Tazovskoye 3 libraries, 1 middle school 
Salekhadrd* 3 libraries. About 18 schools 


Taimyr Minority Region 








Dudinka 16 libraries. 7 schools 
Igarka 4 libraries. 5 schools 
Noril'sk 3 libraries, 16 schools 
Nordvik 1 middle school 
Yakut ASSR 

| Olen#k 1 library. 1 middle school 
Zhigaénsk 1 library. 1 middle school 
Tikst 1 library. 1 middle school 
Kiusiur 1 library. 1 middle school 
Yanski 1 library. 1 seven-year school 
Kazach'ye 1 library ; 
Verkhoyansk 1 school 
Tit-Ary 1 school 


Chukchee Minority Region 
No data for settlements 
c —\ 


#* Salekhard is just south of the Arctic Circle. 
Ad 


TABLE» 4 = = 


Books published 
Data from "RSFSR za 40 Let" 


Northern Minority Languages AIS 1956 
Finnish (Karelian) Books 1 99 
252,U0LU speakers Copies 10,000 314,000 
Komi Books - 6u 
226,000 speakers Copies - 161,000 
Komi -Permiak Books 2 26 
\49,COG speakers Copies 1,006 42, WU0 
Yakut Books 1 109 
242,000 speakers Copies 2, U0 621, UbO 
ote: Books published in Yakut language, 1326 - 


1956, over 3,5UU titles, in i7,UU0,UU0 copies 


Far-liorth Minority Languages 


Mansi Books - 4 
6,300 speakers Copies. - (2,000 
Néneg (Samoyed) Books . - 2 
17,666 speakers Copies - 2, 000 
“vénki (fungus) Books - 1 
40,000 speakers Copies - 2,000 
Sven (Laut) - Books “ 5 
53,060 speakers Copies - 5,uu0 
Esk:mo Books - As 
}.,300 speakers Copies - 1,U0G 
Chukchee Books _ - ll 
15,000+ speakers Copies - 15,000 
Nanai Books - 5 
7,000 Copies - 4,000 
Note: Nanai is officially classed as a Far-Northern 
language although it is mostly spoken around 
Khabarovsk. 
Note: The data for the number of speakers refer to 1956. 
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In 


In 


In 


In 


In 


In 


Finnish (Karelian) language 


Komi language 
Yakut language 


Chukchee language 


Finnish 

Komi 

Kémi- Permiak 
Yakut 

Néneg (Samoyed) 


Chukchee 


TABLE V 


Magazines, 1956 


Titles 
2 


2 


Newspapers, 1956 


Titles 
3 
17 
1 


28 


2% 


Runs 
12,000 
64,000 

153,000 


21,000 


Copies 
6,000 


32,000 
4,000 
48,000 
1,000 


1,000 


Per issue 


TABLE VI 


Northern Minority Languages and Number of Speakers 


Data are from the Great Soviet Encyclopedia (1957) 
and from the 1960 yearbook of the same, 


("Mother tongue" refers to percentage of speakers to whom, 
in 1960, the minority language and not Russian was their 
principal language). 


Speakers 


Data of Data of Mother 

Language 1956 1960 tongue 
Finnish and Karelo-Finnish speakers 252,000 

Finnish speakers 93,000 59.5% 

Karelian speakers 167,000 71.3% 


Except for emigrants to central Europian Russian, all the 
above live north of 60° latitude and some fraction above 
the Arctic Circle. 


KHEKKKEKKKEH 

Komi and Komi-Permiak speakers 431,000 88.7% 
Kémi speakers 226,000 
Komi-Permiak speakers 149 ,000 


Nearly all of these live between latitude 60° and the 
Arctic Circle. 


KKKEKKHEKHHEEK 
Khanty speakers 20,000 19,400 a7 On 
Mansi speakers 6,300 6,400 59.0% 


Most of these live north of 60° latitude, but all 
below the Arctic Circle, 


KHKEKHEKKEKEE 
Lappish speakers 1,700 


All these live north of the Arctic Circle. 


KHEKHKKEKEH HK 
Néneg (Samoyed) speakers 17,000 . 23,000 84.7% 
Dialects allied to Néne¢ 7,200 


These live mostly north of the Arctic Circle, but 
between the Yenisei and the Ob' Rivers they extend 
southward to 62° latitude, 
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Language 


mi 


{ABLE VI (cont'd) 


ie Speakers: a 


Data of Data of Mother 
1956 1960 tongue _ 
Evénki speakers 40,000 24,500 55.37 
Evén (Lamut) speakers 5,000 
Spread from Arctic.coast to Chinese border. 
KHKHKKKKHK 
Yakut speakers 242,000 237,000 97.5% 
(in 1939) 
Living north of 60° latitude and extending to the 
Arctic Coast. 
KHKHKKHHKH 
Chukchee speakers 15, 000+ 11, 700 93.9% 
All of these live above 60° latitude and the majority 
above the Arctic Circle 
KHEKKHKKEKKH 
Eskimo speakers 1,300 1,100 84.0% 
Aleut speakers 350 400 22.5% 
On either side of the Arctic Circle 
KEKKHHEHKHHE 
Koriak speakers 7,000 6,300 90.5% 
Dialects affiliated with 
Koriak 4,800 
These live in Kamchatka, between 53° and 62° latitude 
HHKHKHHK HHH 
Nandi speakers 7,000 8,000 86. 3% 


Mostly in Khabarovsk Krai 


KHXKKHKHKKKH 


See distribution map of the above populations, facing 
page 112 of vol.50 of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia ( 
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